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HEINE AND THE GERMANS 

By BEULAH B. AMRAM 



Heinrich Heine hated Prussia. Prussia returned his 
feeling a hundred-fold, censored his writings, banned their 
publication and exiled him from her borders. Therefore 
it is not only with a free conscience but with something 
like patriotic exaltation that we may admire Heinrich 
Heine. Heine hated the Hohenzollern. William the 
Hohenzollern had Heine's statue removed from the Villa 
at Corfu, where the unhappy Elizabeth of Austria had 
retired to live out her shattered life with her flowers and 
the poems of her favorite poet. Safely then may we put 
Heine again on a pedestal. Heine considered Prussia the 
root of German evil. A world that considers Prussia the 
root of all evil may develop a new passion for a writer for 
whom it had always reserved an especially warm spot and 
who has now an added claim to affection and admiration 
not only as poet, philosopher and wit, but in the new role 
of prophet who foresaw with startling clearness the world 
conflict. Attention has already been drawn to the 
remarkable ending of Zur Geschichte der Religion und 
Philosophie in Deutschland, where Heine, dwelling on 
that brutal lust of battle such as is found among the ancient 
Germanic races who fought not to destroy nor even to 
conquer, but merely from a fierce demoniac love of battle 
itself, saw the day when the smoldering ferocity of those 
ancient warriors would again blaze up, when the restrain- 
ing talisman, the Cross, would be broken, when the ancient 
stone gods would rise from out the ashes of dismantled 
ruins and rub the dust of a thousand years from their eyes 
and Thor would leap up and with his colossal hands shat- 
ter into fragments the Gothic cathedrals. The latter part 
of Heine's prophecy contains passages thrilling enough: 
" When you hear the crash as it has never crashed before 
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in the history of the world," "a drama will be enacted in 
Germany compared with which the French Revolution 
will seem to be only a harmless idyl." " You have more 
to fear from emancipated Germany than from the whole 
Holy Alliance with all its Croats and Cossacks." " You 
see that if we once feel like starting something with you, 
we shall not want for good reasons." All this sounds 
startlingly like prophecy. 

In preparation for conflict he warns the French against 
a suggested disarmament. " Since in spite of your present 
Romanticism you are born classicists, you know Olympus. 
Among the naked gods and goddesses who make merry 
there with nectar and ambrosia, you see one goddess who, 
although surrounded by such joy and sport, always wears 
a coat of mail and keeps a helmet on her head and a spear 
in her hand. That is the goddess of Wisdom!" 

The Western world has always considered Heine as the 
accomplished lyrist, the singer of delicate madrigals, the 
incomparable versifier for the musical genius of Schumann 
and Schubert. It has never done justice to the critic and 
the philosopher. German scholarship was not qualified 
to understand Heine's kind of wisdom. Heine has fre- 
quently been called a Hellenist, not only because of his 
insistence on beauty and earthly joys, but because of his 
plastic form. But Heine's classicism was more a flashing, 
leaping intuition than the product of deep learning, more 
a matter of profound historical and critical sympathy than 
of meticulous annotation and dusty research. Brother of 
Aristophanes as he loved to call himself and to be called, 
he probably knew much less Greek than many an incon- 
spicuous Ph. D. in many an inconspicuous graduate school. 
As critic of contemporaneous life and letters in France, 
Germany and England, Heine's method, although capable 
of deep and sustained thought as shown by his famous 
books on Die Rotnantische Schule and Zur Geschichte der 
Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, was a method 
of suggestive fancy, of allusive use of history and 
philosophy and criticism, all the more deadly and mad- 
dening to the solemn taste of the Hohenzollern, who 
are not very flexible and who are better able to sus- 
tain the bludgeon blows of direct attack than the 
more subtle but no less deadly poison arrows of 
satire. Heine's disdain of the false aspects of Romanticism 
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made him singularly fit to irritate the Kaiser. The Kaiser 
who visited the Holy Land, who put himself, a modern 
knight in white cloak and shining armor at the head of a 
new army of crusaders that should save the Christian world 
from the yellow hordes of Asia, the Kaiser with his 
patriarchal interest in his flock, with his exaggerated self- 
love, his rhetoric, his sentimentality, his mediaeval idea of 
the state, his intimate invocations of the Deity, his mys- 
tical consciousness of religious mission, was nothing if not 
Romantic. Heine's immense common sense had easily 
pricked the bubble of Romantic insincerity. He too was 
deeply stirred by the rich artistry of the Middle Ages, by 
the color, the variety, the decorative beauty, the sensuous 
charm of religious art and life as it had developed in the 
pageantry of the Catholic church. But with the mediaeval 
parodies of his day, with their nebulous ideas, their bombast 
and fustian, their imitation and conventionality, he had no 
sympathy. Heine was drawn to caricature by the needs 
of his own nature. Not even the suffering of seven years 
could destroy his unconquerable Lachlust, the inextinguish- 
able humor of a mind that saw the comic in everything, 
that saw the ridiculous behind the grandiose, that saw self- 
interest and self-deception behind expressions of lofty 
principle and humanitarian conviction. 

Scattered everywhere through Heine's prose and poetry 
are attacks on the thick-headed reactionary stupidity of 
the Prussian regime, new to the Germany of his day, on 
the Philistine patriotism, rampant then as now, of those 
who are always ready to trot out their patriotic stock in 
order to win a penny's worth of publicity, on the 
megalomania of Nationalism and the craze for the racially 
distinct, the old-German, the Teutonic in thought, in 
custom and in language. The richest product of his 
satiric genius is the cycle called Deutschland, writ- 
ten in Paris in January, 1845, describing a visit 
paid to Germany the previous autumn from his 
twelve years exile in France. Travelling by way 
of Brussels, Amsterdam and Bremen, Heine reached Ham- 
burg, where his mother lived and where he stayed more 
than a month, returning to Paris by way of Hanover, 
Biickeburg, Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, thus reversing 
the order that he takes in his poem. Soon after his return 
to Paris, he embodied his rich impressions in the humorous 
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travel epic Deutschland, a rhymed Reisebilder. In the 
introduction, he defends himself vigorously from the impu- 
tation too often made against him by his German con- 
temporaries and enemies, of treasonable love for France, 
affirming his love for the free Rhine and free Germany. 
The black-red-gold colors he honored on the height of 
German thought, as the standards of a free humanity. He 
did not honor them on the uniforms of idle and servile 
lackeys. " Alsace-Lorraine," he writes, 

I cannot so easily incorporate with the German realm as you do 
because the people in those countries cling to France. . . . Alsace 
and Lorraine will again unite with Germany if we complete what the 
French have begun, if we excel them in deed as we have already done 
in thought, if we rise to the last logical conclusion of that thought, if 
we destroy servility even in its last hiding place, Heaven, if we rescue 
from his degradation the God who lives on earth in men, if we be- 
come the redeemers of God, if we restore again in their dignity the 
poor, joy-disinherited people and scorned Genius and the violated 
Beauty, as the great masters have said and sung and as we wish, we, 
the disciples. That is my patriotism. 

In Deutschland, Heine ridicules the whole fabric of 
German life, the governmental despotism, the suppression 
of free thought and speech through the censorship, the 
attempt to foster national industries through a high tariff, 
the coarseness, the heaviness, the narrow nationalism, the 
lack of esprit in social life, the false patriotism in political 
life, the mediaeval obscurantism in religious life. In this 
poem, the modern spirit of the poet inflamed with zeal for 
French ideals, for political liberty, for social equality, for 
spiritual fraternity — the modern spirit of the poet working 
on the fantasies of Romanticism, of popular poetry and 
legend, expressed a criticism of all aspects of German life. 
Original, caustic, witty, fantastic, bizarre, coarse, tender, 
in its profound historical intuitions, its quick transitions 
and contrasts, its mingling of humor and sentiment, its use 
of legend and folk-form, it reveals more than any other 
single composition the inimitable characteristics of Heine 
as poet, political philosopher and man. It is a cycle of 
twenty-seven poems of varying length written in the 
rhymed iambic quatrain that, in Heine's hands, lent itself 
equally to effects lyric, dramatic, elegiac and epic. It was 
written at the height of the cult of the Altgermanisch, of 
the exclusion of all foreign influences, of a tariff on thought 
as on merchandise, so that foreign ideas might not be en- 
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couraged and that native thoughts, customs, aspirations 
might thrive. To one aspect of the cult, Heine gave himself 
ardently with delicious fooling, as he greets with the Seid 
mir gegrusst of the Romantic poet, the divine odors of 
sauer-kraut, of the heavenly stock- fisch, swimming in 
butter, of the sausages revelling in the sputtering fat, of 
the krammetsvbgel like pious roasted angels in nests of 
apple sauce, twittering to him welcome. The quiet hos- 
pitable goose that looks at him with a gentle eye, who had 
perhaps loved him when he was young, with a beautiful 
soul yet with no less tender flesh, the pig's head adorned 
in true German fashion with the laurel leaves denied her 
great living poets, these welcome the poet to true Teutonic 
joys. 

In Deutschland, Heine showed his hatred of the re- 
ligious hypocrisy that oppressed the people in this world 
while it held before them a picture of the consolations of 
the next. He hated those who preached water in public 
and drank wine in private. He wanted a new song, not the 
old renunciation songs of Heaven with which the people 
have always been lulled, but a song of earthly paradise, of 
earthly happiness, a song to show the people that the lazy 
belly should not swallow up what industrious hands have 
earned and that there was not only enough bread for every- 
body but even roses and myrtle and beauty and joy and 
sugar cookies. He wanted to drown the old Miserere of 
asceticism, to sing a song for the betrothal of young Europe 
with the genius of Freedom and though the blessing of 
the priests failed for their union, he prayed a blessing on the 
bridal couple and on the children that were to come. And 
inflamed by his own inspired dreams, he felt himself re- 
newed in strength, invigorated with magic, as he touched 
German soil. Meanwhile the returning traveler is brought 
down from his elevation by the inspection of the Prussian 
customs-officers, and as they turn topsy-turvy his shirts and 
his socks and his handkerchiefs, hunting for laces and jewels 
and forbidden books, the poet rejoices that the fools will 
find nothing hidden there. The contraband that he carries, 
he carries hidden in his head, laces finer than the laces of 
Brussels and Mechlin, jewels, the crown diamonds of the 
future, the temple-treasures of the great unknown new god, 
books that make of his head a twittering nest of confiscable 
books, worse and more dangerous than anything in Satan's 
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library. In the customs through which Prussia directed 
German commercial policy Heine saw the invention of 
Prussia for giving Germany the external, the so-called ma- 
terial unity needed for the Fatherland. The spiritual, the 
really ideal unity, unity of thought and feeling, she got 
from the censorship. 

Coming to Aix-le-Chapelle, where Charlemagne lies 
buried in the great cathedral, he saw, in the little hour that 
he spent wandering through the streets, the real unchanged 
spirit of the Prussian soldier in the gray mantle with the 
high red collar of which the red still signified the blood 
o-f Frenchman, as Korner had sung in earlier days. He 
saw unchanged the wooden pedantic people with the frozen 
conceit in their faces, always moving at right angles, stalk- 
ing around stiff and set-up, straight as candles, as if they had 
swallowed the sticks with which as children they had been 
beaten. In the long mustaches, he saw only a new phase 
of the pig tail that had once hung behind. He was not 
displeased with the new costume of the cavalry, especially 
with the pickelhaube, the helmet with the upstanding steel 
top, which was new in the Prussian uniform. That 
knightly innovation carried him back to the beginning of 
Romanticism beloved of Fouque, Uhland, Tieck, to the 
pages and squires of the Middle Ages, to the crusades and 
the tournaments and the minnesingers, to the period 
of faith when as yet there were no newspapers. The 
only fault that he saw in the point of the helmet was that 
in time of thunder the most modern lightning of heaven 
might be attracted to this point on their romantic heads. 
At Aix-la-Chapelle, he saw again the hideous Prussian 
eagle still looking at him with poison-hate that he returned 
in full measure, promising that if it ever fell into his hands, 
he would tear out its feathers and hack off its claws and 
set it up high on a pole as a target for the Rhenish gunners. 
The Prussian eagle became for Heine the Prussian vulture 
that held him fast in its talons while it ate his heart out. 

It is significant that Heine calls the Rhenish Sharp- 
shooters to destroy the Prussian eagle. The Rhine 
provinces had never been in the full current of German 
life. The intellectual classes looked with ridicule and 
contempt on the ecclesiastical and feudal appanages of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The Jews had been freed by the 
Code Napoleon from the most humiliating mediaeval con- 
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finement. The peasants had greatly benefited by the revolu- 
tionary land sales. All classes were ready to enjoy the 
obvious advantages of French rule, and to favor Napoleon's 
plans for the formation of a Confederation of the Rhine 
from which Prussia and Austria should be excluded. The 
Imperial Recess of 1803 gave Prussia twelve thousand 
square kilometres of new territory, but not the hearts of her 
five hundred thousand newly acquired subjects. Born at 
Diisseldorf, Heine was triply moved against Prussia, as the 
Rheinlander who resented Prussia's aggressive extension of 
her hegemony in the North, as the cosmopolitan who 
opposed the feudal obscurantism of the old Germany, as 
the Jew who hated the reactionary enemy of Napoleon who 
had brought to the Jews the new dispensation of his 
liberalizing and equalizing code. 

Heine looked forward eagerly to the democrati- 
zation of Germany, as of all Europe, to the freeing of the 
people from the bonds of hypocrisy in place of religion, 
tyranny in place of government, slavery in place of social 
restraint. He continually risked the punishment of censor- 
ship, litigation, confiscation, exile even for the privilege of 
freely expressing his free ideas. At the end of the 
chapters in Deutschland where he meets Barbarbossa, not 
dead through the centuries but holding ghostly court in the 
depths of the mountain Kyffhauser, the poet, reviewing 
familiarly with the old King the sleeping soldiers with 
their steeds and ancient accoutrements, hearing the old 
man's atonishment at the lese majeste of the treatment of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, suddenly forgets his own 
respect for majesty and breaks out with his deepest thoughts : 
" Sir Red Beard, you are an old fairy tale. Go to sleep. 
We shall free ourselves without you. The Republicans 
would laugh us to shame if they would see at our head such 
a ghost with sceptre and crown. The best thing for you 
would be to stay at home, here in the old Kyffhauser. Now 
that I come to think the matter over carefully, we do not 
need any Kaiser." Thus Heine, in 1844, preparing for the 
great Revolution of 1848 that should shake the foundations 
of the thrones of Europe. 

In Atta Troll, Heine's other great satirical cycle, which 
appeared in 1842, Heine attacks first, the moral-religious- 
Teutonic propaganda, the Tendenz-Poesie of the Suabian 
School, with its subordination of art to politics, second, the 
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new theories of communism always dear to the people who 
see themselves benefiting by the equal distribution of 
private property, and third, the degrading standards of 
the daily newspapers which were lowering to the compre- 
hension and taste of the people the noble aristocracies of 
thought and art. The Suabian School set for itself as an 
ideal the exaltation of the Fatherland. Its ridiculous 
motto, " Frisch, from, frohlich frei" tickled Heine's sense 
of humor even while it excited his anger. Heine never 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity to poke fun at 
the Deutsch-tumler, who made a business of patriotism, to 
laugh at their Teutomania, their excision of Latin vocabu- 
lary, their scorn of Latin culture, so irritating to the cosmo- 
politan in Heine, their puffed up middle-class goodness, 
their monopoly of political and moral virtue, their bound- 
less conceit, their absurd form, their praise of the unique 
and temperate virtues of Wurtemberg, with its ideal in the 
cult of the Turngemeinde. Heine hated their politics; he 
hated the wolves and the donkeys who fluted songs of 
liberty, the patriotic ultra-nationalists of the Christian- 
Patriotic-New German School. Heine hated their poli- 
tics but he laughed at their art. He never tired of 
ridiculing their iron larks and wooden lyres. He 
played maliciously with their cloudy thought, their 
empty metaphors, their bad Latin. As he himself 
says of Lessing, his polemics have kept many a 
poet from well-merited oblivion. Freiligrath would 
probably be utterly forgotten were it not for Heine's 
constantly recurring use of his unfortunate image of the 
princely Moor in battle array coming out of his shim- 
mering white tent like the darkened moon out of the shim- 
mering door of the clouds, an image that Heine slyly uses 
on every possible occasion, reaching the height of the 
ridiculous in the Twenty-sixth chapter of Atta Troll, when 
the princely Moor has become a negro who has acquired 
a fat, round belly which shows through his white shirt like 
the darkened moon appearing between the white clouds. 

Tendenz behind everything German, the political- 
poetic, the political-religious, the political-sociological, the 
political-national satirized in Atta Troll, hateful to Heine 
as to Goethe and to all other great, liberal cosmopolitan 
souls who look beyond the narrow, national borders to 
the wide international fraternity, these leading to the Chris- 
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tian-Germanic theory of state, would be as hateful to Heine 
were he living today — these causes and effects at once of 
the state of the German mind which culminated in the 
catastrophe of the world war and which the keenness of 
Heine's genius not only foresaw but spent and broke itself 
in attacking. The Kaiser and modern Germany would 
have had scant sympathy from the Hegelian Heine who 
believed in men become Gods through knowledge, of a 
God made self-conscious through men's knowledge of him, 
who would see in the haughty men of action but the uncon- 
scious servants of the men of thought. Heine living today 
would argue that it was highly sensible for a methodical 
people like the Germans to have had first their philosophy 
and then their war, realizing that the heads that had been 
useful for completing their philosophy could later be 
broken in battle, whereas the heads that were broken in 
battle would not be of much use later for philosophy. He 
would have launched the deadliest arrows of his unique 
and incomparable wit at that kultur-philosophy of hatred 
and exclusiveness and pride. 

Heine's words written in the first half of the nineteenth 
century are true for us in the first half of the twentieth 
century because he alone among the crowd of parasites, 
court poets, opportunists, journalists serving only the daily 
need and the low standard of the daily papers saw the truth 
in Germany and had the courage and the boldness to speak 
the truth in the face of censorship and exile. He was 
indeed a voice crying in the wilderness, and the world that 
has come through five years of agony reads again with 
solemn interest and profound conviction the words that 
won for him in his own day perpetual exile from the 
Germany that he loved in spite of her faults. In the words 
of his own " Lost Sentry " Heine saw himself truly as the 
last sentry in the battle for freedom, who held out faithfully 
for thirty years, who fought without a hope of victory, who 
knew that he would never come safe back home, who 
whistled his impudent, mocking rhymes to wile away the 
lonesomeness of the solitary nights — the lonesomeness and 
the fear. Wakeful, his weapon in his arms, he watched 
for the approach of the enemy, wounding him often, as 
often wounded, falling at last and leaving his post vacant, 
falling unconquered, with unbroken weapons but with a 
broken heart. Beulah B. Amram. 



